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must neither begin nor end at haphazard. . . . 
Of all plots and actions the episodic are worst; I call 
a plot episodic in which the episodes or acts succeed 
one another without probable or necessary se- 
quence." 

Fourthly, the story of a play must be plausible. 
"It is not the function of the poet to relate what has 
happened but what may happen — ^what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity." 

Fifthly, the plajnvright must never forget the 
playhouse and must always seek to foresee the ef- 
fect to be produced when his play is actually per- 
formed. "In constructing the plot and working it 
out with the help of language the poet should place 
the scene, as far as possible, before his eyes. In 
this way, seeing everything with the utmost vivid- 
ness, as if he were a spectator of the action, he will 



discover what is in keeping with it and will be most- 
unlikely to overlook inconsistencies." 

Sixthly, the tragic poet must avoid both the com- 
monplace and the magniloquent : "The perfection of 
style is to be clear without being mean." 

Here are a few of the most significant of Aris- 
totle's suggestions to intending dramatists; they 
are simple enough, all of them, and obvious enough, 
not to say indisputable. Yet they are sufficient to- 
justify the assertion of Professor Bsrwater that 
when Aristotle was engaged only in showing how 
to construct a play in accord with the material con- 
ditions of the Athenian theater, he succeeded also^ 
"in formulating once for all the great first principles 
of dramatic art, the canons of dramatic logic, which 
even the most adventurous of modem dramatists- 
can only at his peril forget or set at naught. 

Brander Matthews , 



To be concluded. 



SOME PHASES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 

PAINTING 

PART n 

THE LOVERS OF TRADITION 

By Kenyon Cox 



'pHROUGHOUT the nineteenth century a few 
^ powerful and original artists maintained a 
reverence for the great traditions of the past and 
produced, each in his own way, an art that was truly 
classical. However they may appear to be mingled 
in the quarrels of the schools and the movements, 
they really stand apart from and superior to them. 
They are neither Pseudo-classics nor Romantics nor 
Naturalists. They are, first of all, great individual 
masters, and their connections are less with those 
around them or even with each other than with the 
great masters of all time. The first of them was 
born in 1758, the last of them died in 1904, and 
their lifetimes so overlap that their activities cover 
the whole century from the rigid tyranny of David 
at its beginning to the capricious lawlessness of 
its end. As against the absolutism of authority 
they are apostles of freedom ; as against latter-day 
anarchy they are the upholders of eternal law. 

PIERRE PAUL PRUDHON 

Prudhon belongs, by the years of his production 
and by the character of his art, to both the eight- 
eenth and the nineteenth centuries. Ten years 
j^unger than David, he was twenty-six — an un- 
known student but an artist whose convictions were 
already formed, whose personal point of view was 
already established — ^when David made the first 
proclamation of his doctrines by the exhibition in 
1785 of his "Oath of the Horatii"; and he never 
submitted himself to the influence of the great dic- 
tator. When he died in 1823, G6ricault's "Raft of 
the Medusa" and Delacroix's "Bark of Dante" had 
both been painted and the Romantic revolt had be- 
gun. His art is so much akin to that of the eight- 
eenth century that David slightingly called him 
"the Boucher of his time" ; so much akin to that of 



the earlier Romantics that they were the first to» 
hail him as the great master he was. 

THE ELEMENTS OP PRUDHON'S ART 

In his grace, his exquisite fancy, his delicate 
elegance; in his flights of baby Loves and his swing- 
ing Zephyrs, in his dainty sentiment and gentle 
moralizings, Prudhon is thoroughly of the eight- 
eenth century, of the epoch of Louis XVI, when the 
exuberance of the Rococo is giving place to a kind, 
of staid simplicity which prepared the way for that 
Empire style of decoration, of which he was so- 
eminent a practitioner. He belongs to the Roman- 
tics by a deep personal feeling which underlies his. 
graciousness — a passionate and unsatisfied yearning 
for the noble and the beautiful — and by the fact 
that he is a painter in love with light and air and. 
the pearly gleam of flesh emerging from ambient 
shadow. He went to Rome a poor and ill-educated 
youth to study Raphael, for the time had not yet 
come when Raphael himself, the founder of the 
academic tradition, was thought insufficiently aus- 
tere for profitable study. He remained to become 
a fanatic admirer of Leonardo and to make a deep 
study of Correggio, whose use of light and shade 
he better understood and more nearly equalled than 
has any other painter. Like every one else of his. 
time he studied the antique also, and studied it 
profoundly, but with what different results ! Where 
David could find only helmets and sword hilts or 
set patterns for the drawing of pectoral muscles 
and knee-caps, Prudhon, by a ssmipathetic intuition, 
found nature and life, infinite charm, exquisite re- 
finement. Out of fragments here and there, for- 
much of the ancient art that we know to-day was 
inaccessible to him, he formed a truer conception 
of the spirit of the Greeks as it showed itself in the 
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lighter and more delicate side of their work than 
any, other modern has possessed. Of eighteenth 
century gaiety, of Romantic feeling, of Greek sense 
of form and arrangement, of Correggiesque light 
and shade — out of these various elements by the 
strange alchemy of personality is combined that 
perfectly unified and homogeneous thing, the art 
of Prudhon. 

HIS USE OF CHIABOSCtniO 

He is so steeped in chiaroscuro that he sees every- 
thing in masses of light and shadow, and draws by 
such masses and by the soft modelling of surfaces 
more consistently than almost any one. He was 
fond of drawing upon blue or gray paper and of 
building up his figure by the gradations of light, 
laid on with white chalk, almost more than by the 
shadows. And even in his slighter drawings you 
never feel that the contour exists for itself or is 
more than the limit of the mass of light. If he has 
drawn it with a line, it is because he had not time, 
at the moment, to realize everything in tone. But 
the forms he draws with light are more classic than 
those which others draw with lines. He seems to 
have worked very little from nature. He had 
learned the human figure early and knew all he 
needed of its construction; he had formulated an 
ideal of human beauty which was at his finger-tips, 
and on it he played endless modulations and varia- 
tions. It is not massive or majestic, this ideal, but 
youthful, supple, suave, yet with a certain plenitude 
of form. He draws children, youths and maidens, 
seldom a man. His women approach now and then 
to a riper splendor, but they never pass it; like the 
women of Leonardo they are eternally and desirably 
young. On the other hand his maidens, with all 
their youthful slenderness, are rounded into an ador- 
able maturity. There is ever something of Venus 
in his vision of Psyche. Only Correggio, and Cor- 
reggio only once, has come so near to the exquisite 
perfection of some little Greek torso, and if the 
"Danae" is as beautiful as Prudhon's "Psyche" and 
more humanly fascinating, she is less impeccable in 
the draughtsmanship of the attachments. And 
these beautiful forms of Prudhon's are never cold 
and immobile, but palpitating, breathing, living 
flesh, cool and silvery in tone but radiant and glow- 
ing, bathed in a strange purple twilight of their 
own. 

For Prudhon's coloring is entirely personal. He 
had a dislike and distrust of yellow and banished it 
almost entirely from his palette, so that all his tones, 
subtly and delicately varied, are based upon violet, 
and this coloring, together with the chastity of the 
forms themselves, gives a cold and moonlit purity 
to the most passionate of his dreams. 

PRUDHON'S ELEGANCE 

Another thing that Prudhon must have learned 
from the Greeks is the supreme elegance of his 
draperies. Not that his draperies are copied from 
statues, or that they are particularly correct from 
an archeological point of view; but no one knew 
better how to make the crisp folds draw the contour 
beneath and continually reveal what they as con- 
tinually cross and contradict. His thin stuffs never 
cling too tightly, as if they were wet through; his 



ampler draperies never swathe and conceal what 
they cover. In a style so modified as to be pictorial 
rather than sculptural,, they have the perfect right- 
ness of the draperies of the Attic stelae. ' 

Such was the art that Prudhon, during his long 
struggle for existence, put into countless drawings 
for all sorts of purposes, official letter heads, busi- 
ness cards, even bonbon boxes. Such was the art he 
put into the pictures of his few happier and more 
prosperous years. Once or twice he struck a graver 
note, as in his first really successful work, painted 
in 1808 at the age of fifty for the Criminal Court, 
but now placed in the Louvre: "Justice and Divine 
Vengeance Pursuing the Criminal." In this noble 
work there is a true tragic intensity restrained and 
controlled by a classic dignity, and the beauty of 
the pursuers as they sweep upon their victim is the 
lofty and severe beauty of Pallas Athene. And in 
this, as in the still more tragic "Crucifixion" of his 
last days, after the death of his beloved pupil 
Constance Mayer, his chiaroscuro and his purplish 
coloring take on a sombre and almost a terrible 
aspect. But these are exceptions in his work, and 
in general he remains the painter of love and of 
the dreams of youth. 

Unfortunate experiments with a medium of his 
own invention and the abuse of bitumen have played 
havoc with some of Prudhon's paintings; but the 
best of them are of immortal beauty and there is 
no material degeneration to mar the exquisiteness 
of his perfect drawings. 

INGRES 

Jean-Auguste Dominique Ingres — Monsieur In- 
gres, as the romanticists of 1830 used to callhim 
with an ironic respect — ^was a pupil of David, but 
not a very docile one. Compared with the G6rard3, 
the Guerins and the Girodets he is almost a roman- 
ticist and a realist. In Rome he had the audacity 
to fall in love with Raphael, which was become al- 
most a crime for a pseudo-classicist, who should 
study nothing but David and the antique; and his 
"CEdipus and the Sphinx," which seems too coldly 
classical to us nowadays, created a sort of scandal 
by its exact representation of the forms of 'a par- 
ticular model. To the straiter members of the sect 
he was almost as antipathetic as the revolutionaries 
themselves, but he was the only man with enough 
talent to be opposed to the terrible Delacroix — Dela- 
croix who was himself, if they could have seen it, 
a classicist and a worshiper of tradition after his 
fashion — and he cared nothing for color, disliked 
all looseness of handling and detested Rubens. 
Against their will they were obliged to make him 
their standard-bearer, and for thirty years he was 
the head of the ficole, though he never heartily be- 
lieved in its ideals or its methods. 

NATURALISM OP INGRES 

In theory, strangely enough, he was an absolute 
realist, a literalist, though his realism was of rather 
an unusual kind. He had a horror of ugliness and 
could not look at a cripple without physical pain or 
listen to a singer whose eyes were too close together. 
He resolutely refused to see anything that was not 
beautiful; but he violently disclaimed ever idealiz- 
ing anything or doing more than copy exactly the 
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beauty that he found in nature. He would not study 
anatomy or allow a skeleton in the student's work- 
room, partly because anatomy was an ugly thing 
and also because he held it useless or worse. You 
should not know anything or ever allow yourself to 
draw more than you can see. Your business is to 
follow the model submissively, naively, even stu- 
pidly. His saying that "drawing is the probity of 
art" shows exactly what he thought drawing ought 
to be — a perfectly honest and literally truthful 
statement of form. And that this statement shall 
be accurate enough, nothing must be allowed to in- 
terfere with it. To him color was a negligible ac- 
cident of nature; atmosphere and mystery were 
merely annoying obstacles to clear vision. Of light 
and shade he wanted no more than was strictly 
necessary to model objects, and even that much was 
a concession to the public. For himself he was per- 
fectly indifferent whether things look round or flat, 
but people preferred them round. As to handling, 
there was no such thing in nature. He wanted to 
abolish all painting classes in the schools, maintain- 
ing that any one who could draw could color well 
enough, and that painting could be taught to any 
one in a week. 

NOT A STRUCTXJBAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

This belief of Ingres in the literal accuracy of 
his drawing was largely an illusion, but it has im- 
posed upon others as well as on himself, and he is 
constantly referred to as the "impeccable draughts- 
man" and the "high priest of form." It is most 
nearly true of some of his portraits and of those 
wonderful little portrait-drawings in pencil by 
which he earned his living when he was, as yet, an 
almost unknown young man. But even in these 
there are frequently to be found what we must be- 
lieve to be deviations from fact for the sake of 
style of beauty. In the drawing of the nude he is 
very capricious, and he was not only ignorant of 
anatomy but, what is more serious, he had very 
little native feeling for structure. In the sense in 
which Michelangelo was the greatest of draughts- 
men Ingres was hardly a draughtsman at all. The 
nudes of his "Turkish Bath" are as boneless as so 
many white grubs and the foreshortened figure in 
the lower right hand corner could hardly be more 
ill-drawn. It would be difiicult to account for the 
position of the head and neck of the "Angelica" or 
for that of the right arm of "Ruggiero" in the little 
picture in the Louvre, and even in that masterpiece 
"La Grande Odalisque" the height of the bust and 
the extreme length of the hip are, to say the least of 
them, highly improbable. Of course these examples 
are exceptional, and there are plenty of figures in 
his works, from the "CEdipus" of his youth to the 
"Source" of his old age, which are perfectly well 
proportioned and perfectly just in their attitudes. 
But even in these the characters of structure and 
movement which are the material of the true 
draughtsman are not conspicuous. When he tried in 
his "St. Symphorien" to prove that he could, if he 
chose, depict the human figure in violent action, he 
succeeded only in demonstrating the contrary. 

A MASTER OP THE LINE 

What Ingres truly was is something much rarer 
and more important than a correct draughtsman — 
something quite as rare and as important as a great 



structural and significant draughtsman. He was 
one of the world's great masters of the line. It is 
the line by and for itself, the line studied for its 
own beauty, its own subtlety, its own elegance that 
is his means of expression. It is the character of 
the line that he is searching for in his exhaustive 
and repeated study of the model, and he really cares 
very little for what is inside it. It is the line that 
he pursues, as he said it must be pursued, avec nerf 
et rage, with the concentrated fire of a domineering 
and violent nature. This "cold classicist" draws 
with a white-hot excitement, and not Mantegna nor 
Botticelli ever made the line more subtle and sinu- 
ous, more suave or more austere, more passionately 
pure or more icily voluptuous. Beside Ingres' line 
that of his adored Raphael is undistinguished and 
cursory. 

A MASTER OF COMPOSITION 

And if Ingres far surpassed Raphael in the qual- 
ity of the individual line, he almost equalled him in 
that arrangement of lines and of the spaces they 
bound which we know as composition. One is obliged 
to say "almost" because in his large compositions of 
many figures he has not Raphael's inimitable felic- 
ity, but in smaller things, in the "Grande Odalisque" 
or the "Mme. Riviere," his design is beautiful be- 
yond ansrthing, save that of the most perfect of 
antique gems. To study the long, almost unbroken 
curves of back and arm in the "Odalisque" with their 
marvelously delicate flattenings and accents which 
mark the bony planes and the joints, is a revelation 
of what beauty of line can be. To see the way in 
which these curves are taken up and carried on by 
those of the silken curtain, how these last are car- 
ried down across the figure, at exactly the right 
point by the feather fan, and to note the perfect 
rightness of relation between all these lines and 
those of the enclosing rectangle, is to have an un- 
forgettable lesson in the meaning of linear design. 
In the placing of "Mme. Riviere" within the oval 
boundary, in the wonderful lines of her veil and 
shawl, in the unalterable perfection of each detail 
to the swirl of the arm of her couch, the art is 
almost more consummate. 

Even in color and in technic the true lover of 
Ingres would not have his work other than it is. 
His dictum that "it is without example that a great 
draughtsman should not have found the color that 
went exactly with the character of his drawing" 
was certainly justified in his own case. His gray 
and ivory tones are the natural and inevitable ac- 
companiment of his line, pleasantly sustaining but 
never drowning it with too full a harmony, and the 
enamelled hardness of his surfaces is the proper 
technical expression for his gem-like perfection of 
composition. The slightest loosening of his touch, 
the most momentary relaxing of his tension, would 
have been fatal to that air of permanence, of a fixed 
and eternal repose, which renders his art unique in 
the history of painting — an art sui generis, un- 
equalled and in its own way inimitable. 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 

What is known as the Romantic movement was, 
as far as painting is concerned, an effort to get 
back of the pseudo-classic regime to the older tra- 
ditions and to recover the lost art of painting. Even 
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Delacroix with all his exotism and his medievalism 
in the choice of subject was as true a worshiper 
of tradition as Ingres himself (only it was to the 
tradition of Rubens and the Venetians that he 
looked instead of to the tradition of Raphael) and 
Corot was far more truly a classicist than David. 
But the most classically minded of all these so- 
called revolutionists was that one whose long resi- 
dence in the little village of Barbizon has led us to 
give the name of the Barbizon School to this whole 
group of painters, many of whom, likely enough, 
never saw the place. 

Jean Frangois Millet was a romanticist only by his 
love of landscape and by the accident of association. 
He was a naturalist inasmuch as he chose to paint 
peasants and so aided in the expansion of the sub- 
ject-matter of art. Essentially he was a classicist 
of the classicists, the one modem master of the 
grand style, the lineal descendant of that most aus- 
tere of painters, Nicolas Poussin, a Norman like 
himself and like that sturdiest of literary classi- 
cists, Pierre Comeille. 

Born a peasant and accustomed from childhood 
to work in the fields. Millet had received an unusual 
education at the hands of his great-uncle, who was 
a priest. He read Virgil in the original and Homer, 
Shakespeare and Goethe in translations, and was 
steeped in the Bible. He came up to Paris in 1837, 
a young man of twenty-three with a pension of 
six hundred francs, and entered the studio of Dela- 
roche, where he studied for little more than a year. 
Then he broke away from the school and worked 
by himself, doing ans^hing that came to his hand 
from portraits to signboards, designing covers for 
sheet music and painting many little pictures of 
nude figures for the market in which is to be dis- 
cerned a constantly increasing power. But he had 
always wanted to paint men at work in the fields 
with their fine attitudes, and he began to experiment 
in that direction before 1847 and exhibited "The 
Winnower" in 1848. In 1849 he went to Barbizon 
for a summer's holiday and to remove his family 
from the danger of cholera which had broken out 
in Paris, and there he lived in decent poverty the 
rest of his life, devoting himself to the production 
of his great epic of the soil. 



definite form and need never — one might say can 
never — be painted again. 

POWER OF millet's DRAWING 

This constant effort at simplification, at the dis- 
covery of the permanent and the essential in all 
things, this attempt to establish the ts^pe, is the 
constant characteristic of Millet in every part of 
his art. The costume of the peasant of his day 
was simpler and more rustic than it has since be- 
come, but he simplified it still further, eliminated 
all folds and details that could be spared, molding 
it to the figure beneath it, until it has almost the 
value of classical drapery "expressing" as he said 
"even more than the nude, the larger and simpler 
forms of nature." And these forms he treated in 
the same manner, drawing heads almost without 
features and hands almost without fingers, but find- 
ing always the essentials of structure and move- 
ment. 

He was the most profound master of structural 
drawing since Michelangelo, who deeply influenced 
him and who "haunted him through his whole life" ; 
but his drawing is much less explicitly anatomical, 
much more abstract and generalized than that of 
the great Florentine. It is only the "larger and 
simpler" forms that he expresses — ^the forms strict- 
ly necessary to convey the sense of bulk and weight 
and movement which are the essentials of great 
figure drawing. It is especially in the rendering 
of the adjustment of the human body to a weight 
which it has to sustain or to move that he is in- 
comparable. It is the strain of the weight upon 
her arms that gives such monumental gravity to 
the figure of his "Woman with Buckets." It is this 
same strain upon the arms combined with the push- 
ing movement of the whole figure that makes his 
little etching of a "Man with a Wheelbarrow" as 
grand as one of the Prophets of the Sistine vault. 
It was his creed that "one must be able to make use / 
of the trivial for the expression of the sublime" 
and this seemingly impossible task he nobly per- 
formed. 

MILLET'S COMPOSITION AND COLOR 



THE ESSENTIAL CLASSICISM OF MILLET 

Even in the choice of subject the art of Millet 
is essentially classic. Though he paints the lives 
of peasants, he is far from being a painter of genre, 
and though he had ever a story to tell, it is never a 
trivial anecdote or an insignificant action that he 
depicts. What he deals with are the sowing of the 
seed and the gathering of the harvest, the hewing 
of wood and the drawing of water, the guarding of 
sheep and cattle, the shearing and the spinning of 
the wool — ^the most important and significant labors 
of man from the days of the patriarchs to our own. 
And these actions he deals with in the classic way, 
eliminating all non-essentials, purging away every- 
thing temporary or accidental, telling his story with 
the utmost force and clarity. He returns to a sub- 
ject again and again, enlarging it, broadening it, 
simplifying it, until he has found its typical ex- 
pression. He does not paint a peasant sowing corn, 
he paints forever "The Sower." A subject on which 
he expended his full power has found its final and 



There is the same power of simplification, the 
same reduction to the essentials in Millet's com- 
position as in his drawing. It is a single vertical 
and a single horizontal that give the enduring seren- 
ity to his "Shepherdess," two or three curves that 
make us feel the day-long, back-breaking toil of his 
"Gleaners." There is never a line or a touch that is 
not necessary, never a failure in complete expressive- 
ness. His pictures are inevitably "all of a piece" 
and "things are where they are for a purpose." 
Nothing could be added to them and nothing taken 
away. 

But if, in all these things, we see in Millet a 
classicist more intellectual and more austere than 
Poussin himself, he was also what Poussin was not: 
a great painter and a great colorist. In his earlier 
days before he went to Barbizon he had acquired an 
admirable method, and Diaz used to speak of his 
"immortal flesh painting." When he began his long 
series of rustic pictures this earlier technic seemed 
too luscious to him, and for a time his workmanship 
became harsh and his handling heavy. Gradually he 
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learned to subdue his material to his uses, to soften 
and enrich his manner, until he painted wellnigh 
perfectly. His coloring is not modern, in the sense 
that he had not learned to see blue shadows ; but it 
is grave, simple, powerful, with great fulness and 
subtlety in its sobriety, and few men have been 
able to attain greater beauty of individual hue or 
a nearer approach to splendor within a restricted 
gamut. 

Finally, Millet was as great a master of landscape 
as of the figure. He treated it as he treated the 
figure, reducing its multifold details to what was 
strictly necessary for his purpose and expressing 
its essential character by the simplest means, with a 
profound knowledge of natural forms and an as- 
sumed mastery of atmospheric affect. No one has so 
made a flat plain recede gradually into almost in- 
finite distance; no one has so over-arched it with 
the dome of sky; no one has so modelled the back 
of a hill or expressed the ruggedness of a bit of 
waste ground. Above all, no one has so made us 
feel the rejoicing of all nature after the passing 
of the storm, the wet brightness of the apple-blos- 
soms and the glory of the shining rainbow as he has 
done in that marvelous little landscape in the Louvre 
called "Spring." 

For if a certain solemnity and almost biblical 
grandeur give the prevailing color of Millet's mind, 
he is capable of infinite tenderness and even of 
lyrical fervor, and this little masterpiece is his 
"Ode to Joy." 

These three — Prudhon, Ingres and Millet — differ- 
ing from each other at almost every point, are the 
only painters of the nineteenth century to whom 
we may give quite unreservedly and unequivocally 
the title of master, placing them upon the same 
level with the great ones of the past ; yet there is 
another who, in spite of such grave shortcomings as 
must make his claim to the title doubtful, produced 
work of a high order which inclines us to rate him 
as almost a fourth with them. 

WATTS THE IDEALIST 

George Frederick Watts lived so long and died 
so recently that it is almost impossible to remember 
that he was born in 1817 and was only three years 
younger than Millet whom he survived nearly thirty 
years. He was a man of noble character and of lofty 
ideals. He aspired to "paint ideas, not things" and 
"to suggest great thoughts which shall speak to 
the imagination and to the heart and arouse all that 
is best and noblest in humanity." This high and 
legitimate ambition he attained in his best works, 
by the exercise of great powers of drawing, of color- 
ing and of design, and his masterpieces have an ele- 
vation of style which would have been rare in almost 
any epoch and was particularly so in the nineteenth 
century. 

He was almost entirely self-taught, leaving the 
schools of the Royal Academy after a very brief 
experience, and he formed his style first by a pro- 
longed study of the Elgin marbles and later by a 
study of those great Venetians who, as he always 
maintained, were nearest akin of all painters to the 
spirit of Pheidias. These two influences are visible 
in his work and in the faults of that work almost as 
much as in its merits. His admiration for the mar- 
bles, for instance, led him to an insistence on drap- 



eries crumpled into a multiplicity of small folds, 
which, as they do not cling to and draw the figure 
as the Greek draperies did, often become distracting 
in his pictures and conflict with the serenity of their 
greater lines. And his admiration for the later work 
of Titian led him to a dry and crumbling technic 
which becomes more and more habitual with him, 
and which, in conjunction with his habit of constant 
re-touching, results at the end in an almost total 
formlessness. But the study of Pheidias led also 
to such grandeur of abstract form as in that mighty 
and sombre figure of death in the "Love and Death" 
and the study of Titian led to much beautiful paint- 
ing in his earlier work and to a sober richness of 
color in almost everything he did. 

VIGOROUS COMPOSITION OF WATTS 

Like Prudhon and Millet, Watts hardly ever 
worked directly from nature, using the model only 
for studies of parts of the figure when he felt his 
knowledge insufficient. Though he never reached 
Millet's solidity of structure or Prudhon's perfection 
of form, he yet succeeded in evolving a type of the 
figure of great decorative value and in becoming 
so far master of it that he could employ it freely in 
the expression of his feeling and the construction 
of the sweeping lines of his design. In his composi- 
tions of many figures, such as the "Death of Abel" 
and the tall and narrow "Birth of Eve" — ^he painted 
some subjects so many times that it is necessary 
to specify — ^he is liker to Tintoret than to any other 
master and has more of Tintoret's swing and force 
than can be readily found elsewhere. The rush of 
the avenging angels in the first of these pictures and 
the repelling vigor of their outstretched arms are 
particularly fine, while there is something majestic 
in the slow upheaval of Eve from the side of the 
sleeping Adam, and a splendid energy of joy in the 
soaring spirits above her. 

But the most unequivocally successful of his 
pictures are the two great allegories of "Love and 
Death" and "Love and Life," simple compositions 
of two figures each in which the thought has found 
its appropriate and inevitable expression: in the 
one case Life, trembling, unclad, feeble, painfully 
mounting the steep and rocky way, encouraged and 
guided by the gentle spirit of Love: in the other, 
irresistible Death advancing, slowly but inevitably, 
heedless of the agony of Love — ^who, with wings 
crushed against the door jambs, struggles in vain 
to resist her approach. 

THE CAUSE OP WATTS' FAILURES 

Unhappily the same noble purpose that led to 
these successes led also to many failures ; and when 
Watts fails, he fails almost altogether. The thought 
in these two pictures was capable of presentation 
in clear and beautiful pictorial form, but not all 
his thoughts were so, and when they were not, his 
desire to paint ideas rather than things led him to 
forget painting altogether. The result of a de- 
termination to be moral and didactic, whatever 
happened to his art, is the existence of such un- 
speakable nightmares as "Mammon" and "Cruel 
Vengeance" — things it is almost a crime to have 
committed — or such mushy sentimentalities as his 
"Conscience." From such total failures and from 
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a great range of half-failures or of grievously- 
marred successes it is a relief to turn to such early 
works as "The Childhood of Jupiter" in which 
beauty was his only and sufficient pre-occupation. 

PORTRAITS BY WATTS 

Beside his imaginative figure compositions Watts 
has left behind him a few landscapes treated in 
something like the old classical manner — composed 
landscapes, not merely transcripts from nature — and 
a large number of portraits, including a gallery of 
the greatest men of his time, as well as a few pieces 
of sculpture. In portraiture he tried, as in every- 
thing else, for something more than the delineation 
of externals. He was not content to paint men's 
foreheads and noses, he tried deliberately, and not 
merely unconsciously as most painters do, to depict 
their characters rather than their features. His 
portraits, in a word, no less than his allegories, are 
works of the imagination, and as such they share the 
strength and the weakness, the success and the 
failure of his other works. When he succeeds, as 
in the noble portrait of Joachim, in which the very 
spirit of music reigns, he is as superior to other 
portrait-painters as he is inferior to them when his 
inspiration fails him and we have neither the clear 
conception of a personality nor the truthful record 
of a physical appearance. 

Few artists of any time have so uniformly aimed 
at the highest, and if his failures were many, his 
successes were so frequent and of so unique/ an order 
in the art of the recent past that he has fairly earned 
the respect and honor in which his name is ever 
likely to be held. After a disinterested and laborious 
life he died at the age of eighty-seven, leaving the 
greater part of his work, which he would never sell, 
to the British nation. 

No other country in the nineteenth century pro- 
duced an art comparable to that of the three great 
Frenchmen we have discussed, or even to that of 
the less completely great Englishman. Certainly 
America did not. Yet if we have had no such masters 
as these, we have had and have artists with some- 
thing of their temper, men who shared their rever- 
ence for the great traditions of the past and have 
tried with some success to carry on these traditions 
in their own art. Such an artist was John La Farge 
and such artists are Abbott Thayer and George de 
Forest Brush. 

JOHN LA FARGE 

It is more difficult to form at present a final esti- 
mate of the work of John La Farge than of that of 
almost any other artist. The man himself was so 
extraordinary, his personality is so vivid to us, the 
impression of his culture, his wit, his subtlety of 
intellect is so strong, that it is almost impossible for 
us to separate our feeling of what he was from our 
feeling for what he did, and to imagine with any 
clearness what his art will mean to those who never 
knew the man. Certainly nothing he did contains 
the whole of him, and it is hardly possible that he 
should seem as important to posterity as he does 
to us. His formal education as an artist was brief 
and almost accidental, undertaken in the spirit of 
an intelligent amateur rather than in that of an 



intending professional, and something of that spirit 
he always retained. His production is rather des- 
ultory and fragmentary, as if he were interested 
in too many things to be quite contentedly a painter. 
He had an intense and highly trained feeling for 
color and an oddly personal and rather untrained 
feeling for form, and these, combined with a me- 
chanic's delight in craftsmanship and a love for 
all niceties of manipulation and tricks of the trade, 
made his an incomparable designer of stained glass. 
He had not only a great love for and a great knowl- 
edge of the art of the past and of all countries, but 
a curious unscrupulousness in the way in which he 
would utilize it in his own productions, just as he 
would utilize the photograph or the talents of his 
assistants. But if he took anything he wanted any- 
where, he found it with the unconcern of the chief of 
a fifteenth century bottega; he gave to everything 
he took, as to everything he invented, his unmis- 
takable personal stamp. With his great mural 
paintings, which are perhaps the more important 
part of his work, I shall have to deal later; but in 
his smaller figure pictures, his landscapes, his 
water-color studies, there is always a beauty of 
arrangement and of color, and beyond and above 
these an indefinable, enigmatic charm which is the 
artist himself. 

ABBOTT H. THAYER 

In Thayer we have a striking instance of an artist 
in whose art the personal point of view, the personal 
conception of beauty seem to find expression inde- 
pendently of and almost in spite of his technical 
methods. There is such a conception of beauty; 
but one almost doubts if the artist knows clearly 
what it is, and one is certain that he does not know 
how he expresses it. His pictures are the result of 
a long series of tentative gropings, and when the 
expression sought for is found at last, it is likely 
enough to be encumbered with the detritus of a 
hundred preliminary attempts. Still, the expression 
is found, the beauty attempted has been attained 
and the lack of technical amenity becomes of second- 
ary consequence. In his best things there is a deli- 
cate modulation of color almost without colors, a 
noble breadth of form and of arrangement, above 
all a spiritual rather than physical beauty in the 
faces, which cause one to forgive and even to forget 
the asperities and negligencies of the execution. 

GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 

Brush is a much more conscious workman, a lover 
of and a striver after material perfection. In his 
earlier work he followed pretty closely the acadefnic 
and rather photographic realism of his master 
G6r6me, though he had always a more romantic and 
personal feeling. He has retained a love for preci- 
sion and definiteness, but has shown more and more 
the influence of the great Italians, both in composi- 
tion and in coloring. He is one of the foremost rep- 
resentatives, to-day, of that combination of a respect 
for tradition with personal feeling and a thorough 
study of nature, of that reticence and dignity and 
sense of measure, which constitutes the true clas- 
sicism as opposed to the false. 

Kenyon Cox 



